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officials are learning that it is just as 

tough to finance a city during infla- 
tion as it was during the depression. At 
many state and national meetings this fall 
officials are discussing ways of reducing op- 
erating costs through increasing adminis- 
irative efficiency. A typical approach is to 
ascertain places where money is being 
wasted. It is waste of money in many cities, 
for example, to use two instead of one man 
in police cars, to operate incinerators 
when the sanitary landfill method can be 
used, etc. All activities of the city should 
be under regular and continuous scrutiny 
in an effort to discover how performance 
can be improved and costs reduced. 

City managers at their recent annual 
conference discussed the effect of inflation 
on city finances. In contrast with the de- 
pression it appears that few if any cities 
have reduced services; in fact in many cit- 
ies new or extended services are being de- 
manded. Economy therefore is not synony- 
mous with curtailing or reducing total ex- 
penditures. The city manager of Hartford 
has used an effective way of explaining to 
the public that the city government, as 
well as private individuals, is affected by 
inflation. His analysis shows that most of 
the increased dollar cost of government is 
due to the inflated dollar (p. 304). 

City managers are placing increasing 
emphasis on their function of providing 
more leadership, not only on community- 
wide matters but also inside the adminis- 
rative organization. Mr. Harrell says it 
is the manager’s solemn duty to say what 
in his judgment the policy ought to be on 
4 given matter by presenting to the coun- 
cil a positive program supported with 
logical arguments (p. 290). To Mr. Pope 
the manager is a specialist in the art of 
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furnishing leadership and coordinating 
the work of other specialists (p. 294) . 

Notable among the more recent devel- 
opments in municipal activities are: a plan 
of self-insurance on city property in Kansas 
City (p. 300), the decline in the amount 
of crime in urban areas (p. 302), more 
cities using nonfix traffic tickets (p. 304), 
adoption of a rent control ordinance by 
St. Louis (p. 307), more extensive in-serv- 
ice training for policemen on the job (p. 
305), the development of a new standard 
motor vehicle accident report form and a 
new edition of the manual on uniform 
traffic control devices (p. 308), and publi- 
cation of a manual on the apprehension 
of speeders (p. 311). This latter report 
contains detailed instructions on how to 
detect a speeder and suggests that a police- 
man should use the “courteous approach.” 
The new organization plan for recrea- 
tion administration in Pasadena is of in- 
terest from several points of view but par- 
ticularly because it does not provide for a 
separate board (p. 299). 

The most important event last month, 
particularly for 199 city and county man- 
agers, was the annual conference of man- 
agers (p. 286). Two days were devoted to 
management problems and only one day 
to city problems. Management techniques 
are pretty much the same in both large and 
small cities. Outside observers were im- 
pressed with the professional attitude of 
the managers even though one-third were 
attending their first ICMA conference. 
The managers who were at Mackinac Is- 
land went back home feeling that they can 
see their way ahead more clearly than be- 
fore. They got a broader view of the man- 
agement job and also some ideas on how 
they can exercise more community and 
administrative leadership. 
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Two Hundred City Managers Talk Shop 


A brief review of the proceedings of the 34th annual conference of 
the International City Managers’ Association held in September, 1948. 


C= managership during these post- 
war years is a rapidly growing pro- 
fession, chiefly as a result of adop- 
tion of the council-manager plan by about 
75 cities a year. A striking reflection of 
this growth was the attendance at the 34th 
annual conference of the International 
City Managers’ Association, held at Mack- 
inac Island, Michigan, on September 12 
to 16, of 66 city and county managers at- 
tending their first ICMA conference. Thus 
one-third of the 199 city and county man- 
agers who attended were new in the pro- 
fession while among the old-timers were 
a score or more of managers who had at- 
tended from 15 to 20 annual conferences. 
The newcomers, on the first day of the 
conference, had a “get-acquainted” lunch- 
eon with members of the governing board 
of ICMA, and the Michigan city managers, 
hosts of the conference, made a special ef- 
fort to see that new managers had an op- 
portunity to become acquainted. By the 
end of the conference the newcomers had 
a sense of belonging to the profession. 

Managers of six counties met at lunch- 
eon on the first day and at various times 
during the conference were often seen 
coming out of small meeting rooms where 
they had discussed common _ problems. 
These managers were: Wayne R. Allen, 
Los Angeles County, California; A. E. 
Fuller, Fulton County (Atlanta), Georgia: 
A. T. Lundberg, Arlington County, Vir- 
ginia; C. C. Massey, Henrico County 
(Richmond), Virginia; I. G. McNayr, 
Montgomery County (outside Washing- 
ton, D. C.), Maryland; and J. Harry 
Weatherly, Guilford County (Greens- 
boro) , North Carolina. 

The city and county managers, their 
wives, and guests, numbering in all nearly 
425, who attended the 34th annual con- 
ference, will long remember the imposing 
Grand Hotel, the boat trip to the Chene- 


aux Islands, the group singing at the get- 
acquainted dinner and annual banquet, 
the attractive souvenir bowls filled with 
fruit through the courtesy of the Mich- 
igan city managers, and the movies, magic 
tricks, and other entertainment features 
provided by the Michigan managers. The 
good weather, the pleasure of renewing 
old acquaintanceships and meeting new 
friends also were important features. 

Pictures to remind managers of these 
and other events, together with an 8,000- 
word summary of the conference sessions, 
were brought together immediately fol- 
lowing the conference in a special folder 
which was mailed by ICMA to all Asso 
ciation members. This brochure and 
summary was designed to carry to those 
who were unable to attend as much of the 
spirit of the conference as is possible, and 
also to give those who were present a sor! 
of perspective that is difficult to get wher 
intimately associated with a rapidly mov- 
ing event. 

The 34th annual conference was the 
largest attended on record, exceeding by 
21 per cent the previous high attendance 
at Montreal in 1946 when 164 managers 
were present. More emphasis than ever 
before was placed on the function and 
job of the manager in contrast to city 
problems. The first two days were de 
voted wholly to management problems, 
the third day to city problems, and the 
fourth day to a general summary of the I’ 
conference sessions. 

Most of the managers arrived on Sut 
day when there was plenty of time to get 
acquainted, to view Association exhibits 
to enjoy the beautiful scenery and grounds 
and to do some group singing at the get 
acquainted dinner that evening. On the 
next morning after President C. A. Harrell. 
Norfolk, Virginia, had opened the cot 
ference, Ashton J. Berst, president of the 
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Michigan City Managers’ Association, in- 
troduced the Honorable Kim Sigler, gov- 
ernor of Michigan, who said that city 
managers, in addition to solving munici- 
pal problems, must also help wherever 
possible in solving state and national 
problems and that because of their posi- 
tion of leadership city managers are in a 
unique position to make notable contri- 
butions to better government. Mr. Harrell 
in his presidential address then empha- 
sized the need for city managers to pro- 
vide more community leadership and Her- 
man G. Pope followed with some sugges- 
tions on how the manager can provide 
leadership inside the administrative or- 
ganization (addresses by Harrell and Pope 
elsewhere in this issue) . 

Following these addresses a panel of 
city managers undertook to answer ques- 
tions which many managers had written 
out and handed in. Replies by the panel 
members indicated general agreement that 
a manager should not attempt to assume 
community leadership on any matter un- 
less and until he has sold his council on 
it, that after a council has approved a new 
idea or policy the manager is clearly justi- 
fied in selling it to the people, that the 
Manager in assuming community leader- 
ship must be sincere and must be able to 
convince the public of his sincerity, that 
participation in service clubs and civic 
gioups aids the manager to fulfill his lead- 
ership function, and that where a mayor 
is a strong personality and will assume 
community leadership the manager should 
gladly let the mayor be the leader. 

Another approach to management prob- 
lems was provided by four concurrent dis- 
cussion sessions on actual case problems in 
city management under the general head- 
ing of “How Would You Do It?” This 
was the second year that group sessions oi 
this type were held, the topics this year 
being council-manager relations, group- 
ing jobs in a small city, selection of ad- 
Ministrative personnel, and employee 
Morale. Many managers in these groups 
agreed that the actual case problems con- 
tained many elements of similar problems 
they had faced in their own cities. In each 


session members of the group were handed 
a mimeographed sheet outlining the case 
problem and setting forth questions which 
led to discussion by city managers on how 
they would solve the particular problem. 

The second day of the conference was 
devoted largely to a series of four manage- 
ment clinics. At the session on “How to 
Sell City Government to the People” it 
was agreed that every city needed a broad 
program which would include: (1) identi- 
fication of the several publics and their 
attitudes, (2) revision, adjustment, and im- 
provement of administration policies, pro- 
cedures, and attitudes in an attempt to 
remove causes of friction between officials 
and citizens and to build goodwill for the 
city, (3) preparation and release of pub- 
licity to stimulate popular interest in the 
city government, to correct popular mis- 
conceptions, and to acquaint the citizens 
with the improvements made, (4) reap- 
praisal of public attitudes to test the effec- 
tiveness of public relations activities. 

Running concurrently with this session 
was one on “Methods of Ascertaining 
What the Public Thinks of Municipal 
Policies, Activities, and Employees.” Dis- 
cussion by 75 city managers revealed such 
methods as calling people by telephone ait 
random, sending speakers and question- 
naires to high school civics classes, having 
students of civics classes attend council 
meetings, speeches before civic and other 
groups by the city manager and depart- 
ment heads, developing local citizen 
groups based on high school district 
boundaries or on the basis of interest. It 
was agreed that the manager must keep 
his finger always on the pulse of public 
opinion in order to make proper recom- 
mendations to the council for action and 
that he should guard against getting too 
far ahead of public opinion. 

The two remaining management clinics 
ran concurrently, one dealing with the 
question of “Planning One’s Own Time, 
or How to Find Time to be Manager,” 
and the other having to do with “Training 
Employees in Public Relations.” Sugges- 
tions for conserving the manager’s time 
included: a formal organization plan with 
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each department head and employee 
knowing his duties and to whom he is re- 
sponsible, using techniques for reducing 
the amount of time devoted to interviews 
with callers, delegation of work to depart- 
ment heads and assistants, occasional staff 
meetings to secure better cooperation be- 
tween the department heads, and the use 
of administrative assistants who can take 
assignments in several fields. 

The discussion on training employees 
in public relations centered on who should 
be trained, subject matter to be covered, 
and how the training program should be 
conducted. It was agreed that all law en- 
forcement officers and all complaint and 
counter clerks and other employees who 
have direct contact with the public, as well 
as the city manager, department heads, 
and supervisory employees, should be 
trained in this field. Great importance 
was attached to methods of improving 
tclephone, oral, and written communica- 
tions, to methods of handling complaints, 
and to how employees should give infor- 
mation to citizens in reply to their ques- 
tions. City managers believed that em- 
ployees should not set themselves up as 
interpreters of the will and the opinion of 
the city council. Methods of training in- 
cluded short orientation courses, periodic 
meetings of department heads and super- 
visors, use of the ICMA report on public 
relations, and films, folders, and visual 
aids. 

The third day of the conference was 
devoted to city probems as distinguished 
from management problems. Always a 
popular feature of managers’ conferences 
are the discussion sessions held by popu- 
lation groups, the smallest group being for 
city managers of cities of less than 6,000 
population and the largest group for 
those in cities of over 50,000. Problems 
discussed in most of the five sessions were 
fire and police administration, regulating 
the development of subdivisions, the sani- 
tary landfill method of refuse disposal, and 
sewer service charges. Managers of the 
larger cities were concerned more with 
methods of financing off-street parking 
facilities, the city’s responsibility in pro- 
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viding low-cost housing, and the best 
methods of maintaining city-owned motor 
equipment. Managers of the smaller cities 
were interested in joint arrangements for 
the provision of municipal services in met- 
ropolitan areas, feasibility of having the 
same employees serve as firemen and po 
licemen, and the extent to which small 
cities could provide increased recreation 
facilities. 

It was generally agreed that rates 
charged for utility services provided out- 
side the city limits should be considerably 
higher than rates charged inside the city, 
that cities should make no concession to 
real estate subdivision developers but 
should require installation of all utilities, 
that the sanitary landfill method of refuse 
disposal is preferable to other methods 
where suitable land is readily available, 
that city-owned motor equipment should 
be owned and maintained by a central 
garage and rented to the various depart: 
ments, and that one-man police cars are 
proving highly satisfactory on both day 
and night shifts in many cities. 

Surprisingly, there was more interest 
among the managers of the larger cities 
than the smaller cities on the question ol 
closer cooperation between fire and police 
departments. One large city is training 
firemen to perform certain police work, 
and another city reported that fire extin- 
cuishers are being placed in police cars for 
use in putting out small home fires. Sev- 
cral managers reported dissatisfaction with 
their fire alarm equipment which they be: 
lieved to be too expensive to install and to 
maintain. One manager suggested that 
telephones be placed in fire alarm boxes 
and another said that his city was com- 
ducting an experiment with a radio-con 
trolled alarm system. 

Continuing with their discussion of city 
problems, the managers on the afternoon 
of the third day came together for a gen 
cral session at which three outside spe 
cialists gave brief talks outlining some o! 
the current problems in their fields. These 
specialists were James M. Mitchell, execu- 
tive director, Civil Service Assembly, who 
talked on personnel problems; Louis H. 
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Schimmel, director, Municipal Advisory 
Council of Michigan, who talked on 
finance problems; and Walter H. Blucher, 
executive director, American Society of 
Planning Officials, who talked about plan- 
ning. Following this general session the 
managers broke up to meet in three con- 
current discussion sessions on the same 
problems with the same specialists serving 
as consultants. The personnel session dis- 
cussed methods of training department 
heads and other assistants, the use of serv- 
ice rating records, how to improve em- 
ployee relationships, and how to deal with 
employee unions. 

The finance session discussed the in- 
creasing interest rate on municipal bor- 
rowings, methods of taxing citizens who 
rent instead of own property, determining 
the value of property for tax purposes dur- 
ing a period of inflation, and whether cities 
should build up reserve funds for the next 
depression. The city managers interested 
in planning talked about the best methods 
of setting up the planning agency, how 
best to sell planning to the public, when 
an outside consultant should be hired, and 
how to handle such matters as overzoning 
for commercial use, nonconforming uses, 
subsidies to industry, and spot zoning. 

At the annual business meeting of 
ICMA, John H. Ames, city manager of 
Ames, Iowa, since 1927, was the unanimous 
choice for president along with five new 
regional vice-presidents: John C. Hite- 
shew, Sewickley, Pennsylvania; A. J. 
Koenig, Milford, Connecticut; Harold C. 
McClintock, Hutchinson, Kansas; Carl H. 
Peterson, Saginaw, Michigan; and Ross E. 
Windom, St. Petersburg, Florida. In ad- 
dition to the president and five vice-presi- 
dents, the executive board includes the five 
Most recent past presidents: Roy S. Braden, 
Raleigh, North Carolina; L. P. Cooking- 
ham, Kansas City, Missouri; J. R. French, 
Verdun, Quebec; C. A. Harrell, Norfolk, 
Virginia; and Don C. McMillan, Pasadena, 
California. 

The executive director, Clarence E. Rid- 
ley, i in his annual report given at the bus- 
iness meeting, pointed out that 850 cities 
are now operating under the council-man- 
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ager plan, that the nuinber of new mem- 
bers last year alone was 14 more than the 
total increase for the decade 1930 to 1940, 
that the circulation of PuBLic MANaAGE- 
MENT had doubled in the past three years, 
that the sale of copies of The Municipal 
Year Book had increased 50 per cent since 
1945, that during the past year an average 
of 300 in-service training manuals were 
sold each month, and that during the three 
years since Management Information Serv- 
ice was started a total of 460 cities had 
subscribed. He pointed out also that while 
in 1940 as much as 50 per cent of the Asso- 
ciation’s annual budget came from grants, 
by 1948 this source of revenue had shrunk 
to 16 per cent of the total. 

A resolution adopted at the business 
meeting commended the Governments 
Division of the Bureau of the Census for 
its excellent work in compiling and pub- 
lishing statistics on municipal finance, em- 
ployment, and other matters and urged 
that the work of the Division be enlarged 
and strengthened. 

At the annual banquet President Harrell 
presented 25-year service certificates to 
three city managers: H. F. Burkholder, 
Edgeworth, Pennsylvania; R. M. Cooksey, 
Thomasville, North Carolina; and M. J. 
Rutledge, St. Lambert, Quebec. Another 
manager, S. S. King, Rome, Georgia, who 
also received the award, was not present. 
These four managers make a total of 29 
who have received this service award. Mr. 
Harrell presented the coveted attendance 
cup to California with 13 managers in at- 
tendance, Michigan having held the cup 
since the 1947 conference. Richard S. 
Childs, chairman of the council of the Na- 
tional Municipal League, was introduced 
as the “father” of the council-manager 
plan, and Louis Brownlow, former direc- 
tor of the Public Administration Clearing 
House, spoke briefly on the growing im- 
portance of the city in American life and 
the contribution which city managers are 
making. Both Mr. Childs and Mr. Brown- 
low are honorary members of the ICMA. 

The wives of city managers and their 
guests were royally entertained by the 
local arrangements committee of the Mich- 
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igan city managers’ group headed by C. A. 
Miller, city manager of Traverse City. The 
women attended many of the sessions, ex- 
cept on the afternoon when they were tak- 
ing a tour of the island in horse carriages. 
Cooperating with the Michigan managers 
im providing entertainment were the con- 
servation, highway, and agriculture de- 
partments of the state of Michigan. 

City managers, according to one ob- 
server, are “perhaps the world’s most avid 
shop talkers” because they tended strictly 
to business and opened meetings on time. 
Attendance was almost 100 per cent, a 
check of the population group sessions 
showing that in one session only three of 
the 44 managers belonging in that group 
were not present while in another group 
every manager was in the session. Whether 
talking about management techniques or 
city problems, the managers wanted to 
know how they could improve their own 
procedures and methods in order to pro- 
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vide better services to the public. But 
running through all the discussions was an 
attitude of looking ahead to better cities. 
This was revealed in the concern for action 
on the housing problem, for controlling 
the development of subdivisions, for pre- 
paring comprehensive city plans, and for 
conserving and strengthening the financial 
position of cities. 

These goals apparently would be 
reached through actions recommended by 
the managers to their city councils, based 
on careful studies of the city’s needs in 
relation to its ability, in relation to trends 
and best practices developed in other cit- 
ies, and in relation to what is considered 
best for their own communities. The city 
managers would carry out their responsi- 
bility to city councils by providing leader- 
ship on community problems and within 
the administrative organization, toward 
realizing the goal of better and more dem- 
ocratic local government. 


The City Manager As a Community Leader 


By C. A. HARRELL* 
City Manager, Norfolk, Virginia 


Presidential address delivered at the 34th annual conference of the International 
City Managers’ Association at Mackinac Island, Michigan, on September 13. 


NE of the most perplexing problems 
facing the council-manager move- 
ment is the determination of the 

proper relation between the city manager 
and the council. In its simplest form the 
question can be stated thus: To what ex- 
tent should the city manager attempt to 
assume the status of a leader in his com- 
munity? In discussing this problem I shall 
try to point out what appears to be the 
desirable road for managers to follow. 
The city manager is, of course, already 
an acknowledged leader in other fields. He 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Harrell, who was president 
of ICMA during the past year, holds masters’ de- 
grees in business administration from Columbia 
University and in public administration from 
Syracuse University, and also a C. E. degree from 
the University of Cincinnati. He has been a city 
manager for 18 years, serving Portsmouth, Ohio, 
and Binghamton and Schenectady, New York, and 
since November, 1946, at Norfolk. 


is the chief administrator of his munic- 
pality. Within the framework of the gov- 
ernment he is the leader in personne! mat- 
ters, in budgetary affairs, in the over-all 
direction and coordination of the several 
departments. These leadership functions 
are taken for granted. But how far should 
the city manager assume additional lead- 
ership functions outside the framework of 
internal administration? 

In the first place the city manager has 
never been considered only as the admin- 
istrator of policy. The council makes the 
final decision on what the policy should be 
and the council also should defend its ac 
tion. The manager carries out the policy 
adopted by the council. But in the process 
of determining the policy the manager can 
and should play a most important role. 
City managers cannot be concerned only 
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with -developing better techniques and 
methods. Such administrative tools are not 
an end in themselves, but merely serve as 
means to a much broader end. 

The ideal city manager is a positive, 
vital force in the community. He spends 
a great deal of his time thinking of broad 
objectives which would greatly improve 
community life. Why should he hesitate 
to initiate policy proposals and submit 
them to the council. Neither the mayor nor 
individual councilmen can give much time 
to this task and if the manager also shys 
away from such leadership the community 
stands still and important matters are al- 
lowed to pass by default. 

I believe therefore that we as city man- 
aecrs OWe it to our communities to exer- 
cise More imagination and vision in initi- 
ating policy proposals for action by the 
council. We have the best interests of our 
cities at heart. That is our job and that is 
what we work for. We must broaden our 
concept of managerial duties and not wait 
ior the council or even citizens to propose 
actions which we believe the council 
should consider. 

City government is getting to be bigger 
and more complex every year and num- 
(rous problems must be met with vigor- 
ous leadership based on experience. The 
nonpartisan council usually is composed 
of well-meaning businessmen who have 
all too little time to give to the constantly 
increasing details of municipal enterprise. 
The city manager, a full-time experienced 
executive responsible to the council, can 
provide advice, suggestions, and argu- 
ments which will give the council a basis 
lor decision. 


Positive Programs 


Thus the city manager has a moral ob- 
ligation to devise careful plans, policies if 
you will, for submission to the council. 
He is more than a mere advisor, he is a 
formulator of action, and a planner. He 
does not limit himself to worship of the 
gods of techniques, procedures, and im- 
plementation. Rather he visualizes broad 
objectives, distant goals, far-sighted proj- 
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ects. This done, he presents his explora- 
tions in the field of policy to the council 
for acceptance or rejection. Is this usurp- 
ing the logical domain of elected repre- 
sentatives? I do not believe it is. It is im- 
possible for the city manager to say what 
the policy will be. 

I hold that it is the manager’s solemn 
duty to say what in his judgement the 
policy ought to be. He does this by pre- 
senting a positive program and by sup- 
porting it with logical argument. The 
manager who aggressively takes such a 
program directly to the people is of course 
endangering the principles of the type of 
government which we represent. But the 
manager who submits positive programs 
with definite recommendations directly to 
the council is making our profession a 
dynamic force for community good. 

This is not to say, or even to intimate, 
that the council should not initiate policy 
on its own behalf. I say that it is a joint 
responsibility. The point I want to make 
is that since managers are generally better 
equipped they should never hesitate to 
recommend specific councilmanic actions 
by presenting completed paper programs 
for approval or disapproval. 

I say that managers are better equipped 
to visualize broad objectives because they 
have surrounded themselves with the 
proper tools. Many of them have research 
staffs, almost all have planning agencies, 
and most know what other cities are do- 
ing and have learned to profit from their 
experiences. And all who cherish their 
work spend hours dreaming of ways that 
their city can be improved. 

In Norfolk we follow the principle of 
completed staff work. When one of my 
assistants tackles a problem, often on his 
own initiative, he bothers me only once 
and that is when he presents his solution. 
And not only the solution. I am handed 
at the same time the statement of the prob- 
lem, the facts underlying it, the recom- 
mended solution and the letters, already 
drafted for my signature, which will im- 
plement the recommendations contained 
in the report. 
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In other words, if I sign my name to this 
completed staff work, I am formally mak- 
ing the ideas of the assistant my ideas. In 
my own sphere I have instituted a policy, 
and acknowledge complete responsibility 
for it, even though I may not have origin- 
ated it at all. On the other hand, I am 
perfectly free to reject it in its entirety or 
tc utilize whatever portions I like. 

I draw this picture of completed staff 
work because I think there is, in this in- 
stance, an analogy between the assistant 
and the city manager and the council. 
The principle of completed staff work has 
merely to be moved up one rung in the 
organization. 

Should this recommendation of posi- 
tive programs be considered as community 
leadership? Very definitely, for by his ac- 
tions the manager is consciously attempt- 
ing to shape the future development of 
his community. 

All well and good you may say, but 
what about the loss of the type of leader- 
ship that the elected mayor was able to 
furnish? How could the city manager pos- 
sibly hope to assume these aggressive func- 
tions and still retain his nonpolitical posi- 
tion? 


Community Leadership 


The answer to this question lies in the 
distinction between “community” leader- 
ship and “political” leadership. In their 
City Manager Government in the United 
States, Stone, Price, and Stone very clearly 
recognize this distinction and make the 
following notable comment: “Community 
leadership . . . includes explaining the 
work of the city government, and propos- 
ing new policies for it to the members of 
the council and the general public, either 
in private conversation or by _ public 
speaking. It includes negotiation with 
private citizens and community organiza- 
tions in order to get them to support par- 
ticular aspects of the work of the city gov- 
ernment... .” 

Conversely, the authors interpret “‘po- 
litical” leadership as actively participating 
in election campaigns, and promoting 
policies “by offering special favors or 
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threatening political opposition or punish- 
ment.” An appeal by the manager to the 
voters over the heads of the councilmen 
would most certainly constitute political 
leadership. 

The community leadership approach, 
then, obviously excludes participation in 
anything which is identified with factional 
interests. It is intended rather as a posi- 
tive, factionless approach which has as its 
purpose the best possible service to the 
community as a whole. 

Well, you may say, just how far should 
we go with this leadership idea? The fact 
is many of us have been operating under 
this principle for years. Each time we give 
an interview to the press, each time we 
accept membership in a civic organization, 
each time we try to “sell the government” 
to the people, we are openly using features 
of the community leadership plan. 


Public Relations 


How many of you, for instance, have 
instituted, or have thought of instituting, 
full-fledged public relations programs in 
the past several years? How many are in 
terested in trying to develop active sup- 
port for the community improvement 
functions which your government may be 
sponsoring? As city managers we are ccr- 
tainly not concerned with trying to per 
petuate any single group, or to lavish any 
particular segment of the population with 
favors. But we are, we must be, vitally 
concerned with creating understanding 
and support for those policies which will 
determine the future of our cities. 

In most cities the council is no longer 
looked upon as the leader in public rela- 
tions. Aside from appearing before civic 
clubs at irregular intervals and giving oc 
casional interviews to the press, council 
members seldom attempt to build popu- 
lar support for municipal programs. Nor 
is this lack of activity something new. Non- 
partisan councilmen, busy with private 
business affairs, simply cannot give more 
extensively of their time to the conduct of 
municipal affairs. 

Should we merely take this situation for 
granted and do nothing about it, or should 
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we consider that public relations can 
logically be made a function of the ad- 
ministrative branch? I think the whole 
thing can be boiled down to this: Our 
broad civic policies either get positive pub- 
lic support, or they fail; either the public 
is carefully informed, instructed even, or 
we'll surely watch our programs crum- 
ble; either we actively build popular ap- 
proval for our projects, or we inevitably 
cultivate destructive criticism and opposi- 
tion. 

There are some city managers who say 
that popular support is sufficiently gen- 
erated simply by perfecting a kind of me- 
chanical efficiency; that the visual results 
of well-handled programs furnish the 
most effective public relations in them- 
selves, and that no other attempts to de- 
velop approval are needed. 

I disagree wholeheartedly with this 
philosophy. Doubtless the civic-minded, 
the public-spirited, and the more intelli- 
gent of our citizens need little more than 
this. But what about those strata of so- 
ciety which outnumber all others: the 
lower economic levels, the wncivic minded, 
the indifferent? 

In the past we have neglected these 
groups, and by our neglect we have per- 
petuated their indifference. We can no 
longer afford to ignore them if we truly 
desire good government. We cannot wait 
for them to appraise intelligently the re- 
sults of our technical skill, for if we do we 
wait in vain. On the contrary, we must 
seize the initiative by taking the govern- 
ment directly to them, and by presenting 
it in symbols they know and understand. 

One thing we must never forget. The 
average citizen is not technically minded. 
He has no intimate knowledge of govern- 
ment, nor is he able to absorb the im- 
pressive statistical figures that we use su 
often. In taking the government directly 
to the people we must always simplify and 
personalize it; we must try to make it real 
and tangible; we must try to make all our 
citizens feel that the government belongs 
to them, that the city programs are their 
programs. These goals can only be 
achieved by a well-planned, year-round, 
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administratively directed public relations 
program. They can be achieved only by 
direct action on the part of the city man- 
ager and his staff. 

Public relations as such means numer- 
ous popularized reports, the use of motion 
pictures and the radio, the publication of 
featurized leaflets, the pressing into serv- 
ice of private citizen committees, the sub- 
stitution of informative picturized adver- 
tisements for cold legal notices, and so on. 

Several months ago we were hard at 
work in Norfolk devising a new zoning 
ordinance. Realizing that most people 
normally feel antagonistic toward any 
regulatory law, we did not wait for the 
ordinance to come up before the council 
unheralded. We built up a careful public 
information campaign, not around the 
minute features of the proposed law, but 
on what the principle of zoning means, 
what the broad advantages are, how our 
city would profit from increased zoning 
regulations. As a result we had far fewer 
complaints from people who thought they 
were against something simply because 
they did not understand it. 


Conclusion 


Such plans of action, I think, should be 
a part of every city manager’s job. The 
sum total, of course, adds up to this in- 
tangible thing called community leader- 
ship. Is it desirable? I think it is. Ad- 
mittedly, it must find its greatest expres- 
sion indirectly through the council. | 
have never contended otherwise. I have 
never contended that we should attempt 
to become political leaders. To do so 
would destroy the council-manager plan. 
But it is my firm conviction that we should 
use our every effort to inject into our local 
governments the imagination and vision 
which they have lacked in the past. 

Community leadership on the part of 
the manager does not detract from the 
political leadership which derives from the 
council. Rather, they are parallel leader- 
ships, each enhancing the strength of the 
other. The city manager cannot possibly 
be likened to the inconspicuous British 
career civil servant we've all heard so much 
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about, or to a career administrator in the 
federal government, whose duty it is to 
implement impartially major policies 
which are decided upon by career policy- 
makers. We cannot apply these inappro- 
priate patterns to the conduct of Amer. 
ican municipal government. 

The city manager can never forget the 
basic principles of a representative democ- 
racy. He cannot lust for political power. 
But he can and should prescribe for the 
council desirable community goals which 
should be achieved. He does not make an 
issue of his proposals; if the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people cannot be con- 
vinced of the logic of his plan, then he de- 
vises another, or simply does what the 
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council tells him to do. But he never 
waits, as a matter of course, for the coun- 
cil to develop initially their own plans for 
community improvements. To do this 
would almost invariably subject his city 
to erratic growth. His stand must be posi- 
tive, not negative. 

And once the Council has acted, he as. 
sumes the responsibility, as an adminis. 
trative duty, for selling the policy to the 
people, for developing, by means of his 
public relations program, popular ap- 
proval through education. 

These are the fundamental principles, 
then, of community leadership. The city 
manager — a community leader or not? | 
say yes. 


The City Manager As a Leader In the 


Administrative Organization 


By HERMAN G. POPE* 
Director, Public Administration Service, Chicago 


Address delivered at the 34th Annual Conference of the International City 
Managers’ Association at Mackinac Island, Michigan, on September 13. 


of effective management, whether in 

industry or government, is axiomatic. 
Yet the precept, I am inclined to believe, 
is all too often more honored in the breach 
than in the observance — and not least in 
the field of municipal government. Few 
of us who are familiar with the conduct 
of affairs in city halls can be unaware that 
in many of them essential aids to adminis- 
trative leadership are conspicuously ab- 
sent. 

The subject of leadership is a broad one. 
Emphasis might be placed on the personal 
qualifications desirable in a leader; on the 
psychological attitudes of workers; or the 
framework within which an administrator 
must exercise his leadership in the public 
service. In this brief talk I shall not at- 
tempt to discuss these and related prob- 


[ove leadership is a prime essential 


*Epiror’s Note: Mr. Pope, who has been with 
Public Administration Service since 1937, has had 
four years’ experience as a city manager of two 
Michigan cities. He holds degrees in civil engineer- 
ing and law from Purdue and Valparaiso Uni- 
versities. 


lems in detail; rather, I shall identify some 
techniques and other related tools which 
an administrator may be able to use ad- 
vantageously in expanding his leadership 
role. 

The size of an administrative organiza- 
tion calls for variations in the application 
of leadership principles to specific situa- 
tions. In one city a manager may super- 
vise a dozen employees and also hold such 
titles as clerk, treasurer, city engineer, per- 
sonnel officer, purchasing officer, and other 
offices, or a combination of these, while 
in another city the manager’s administra- 
tive leadership may extend to tens of 
thousands of employees. This does not 
mean that the leadership need is less or 
easier to satisfy in the small jurisdiction. 
However, where only a limited number of 
employees work together, their relation- 
ship is less formal, and supervisory prob- 
lems and techniques are somewhat differ- 
ent from those in situations where the 
manager must function through an elab- 
orate administrative machine in order to 
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reach and influence thousands of em- 
ployees. 

While my remarks will, I hope, have 
general applicability in both smaller and 
larger jurisdictions, they are addressed 
primarily to the large number of mod- 
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to lead the subordinates in his adminis- 
trative organization. The administrator 
needs to establish and frequently to remind 
himself of his basic, long-range objective. 
What is this objective? Essentially it is 
that of making his city a better place in 


erate-sized communi- 
ties in which the man- 
ager heads an adminis- 
trative organization of 
several hundred peo- 
ple—too few to be 
aloof from, and too 
numerous to permit a 
highly personalized in- 
fluence over each em- 
ployee. In the smaller 
communities the ad- 
ministrative machinery 
moves with less formal- 
ity, and the manager 
may exercise leadership 
through opportunity 
provided by direct su- 








“The city manager as a leader 
must provide opportunity for par- 
ticipation by subordinates in de- 
ciding how things are to be done. 
It must be recognized, however, 
that such participation does not 
diminish the manager’s responsi- 
bility for the final decision. . . 
It is probably most important to 
remember that an administrative 
leader is more like his subordinates 
than different from them... . 
Should he ever differ from the oth- 
ers the trends suggest and the suc- 
cessful performance of his job re- 
quires that such differences take 
the form not of greater privilege 
but of greater human understand- 
ing and responsibility.” 


which to work and live. 
Necessary corollaries to 
this goal include prog- 
ressivé improvement in 
the standard of munici- 
pal services provided to 
the people, and im- 
provement of the stand- 
ards and prestige status 
of public service as a 
career. Under the 
council-manager plan 
of government whereby 
the manager assumes a 
large share of the ad- 
ministrative authority, 
he must be ready to ac- 








cept commensurate re- 





pervision of, and par- 
ticipation in, such day-to-day tasks as 
bookkeeping or the setting of grades for a 
street. In the larger cities, on the other 
hand, administration is inevitably at- 
tended by a greater degree of formality; 
there is greater delegation of authority 
and leadership responsibility to depart- 
ment heads by reliance on more formalized 
devices such as training programs and so 
on, and there is more emphasis on such 
aids to management as budgeting, plan- 
ning, and the like. 

It seems appropriate, even in this lim- 
ited discussion, at least to point out sev- 
eral leadership qualities which adminis- 
trators should possess or try to develop. 
Subordinates are likely to follow a leader 
only if he has their respect and confidence. 
In addition, a leader should have an 
awareness of what goes on around him, a 
Capacity to interpret these actual or im- 
pending events, an ability to deal effec- 
tively with individuals and groups, and 
courage to take and defend decisions. 

One of the basic necessities for effective 
administrative leadership is that the ad- 
Ministrator, himself, know where he wants 


sponsibility for making 
his subordinates aware of these objectives 
and sympathetic to their accomplishment. 


Let us suppose that a manager has a 
fair measure of leadership qualities, and 
has in mind the basic objectives toward 
which he is to work, how can he enlist the 
support of his subordinates? Military 
leadership, with its long and, at times, 
scemingly glamorous history should prob- 
ably supply more answers than it does. In 
a recent statement, General Omar Brad- 
ley, our present Chief of Staff, said that in 
giving the Army its new look the old stand- 
ard leadership rule of “treat’em rough and 
tell’em nothing” is to be abandoned. Rob- 
ert Wood Johnson, chairman of the board 
of Johnson and Johnson (surgical sup- 
plies), vice-chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, and a Brigadier General, in a 
recent article in Harper's Magazine sug- 
gests even more radical changes in military 
leadership practices. Also in the course of 
his discussion he refers to private industry 
experience: 

We have found in industry that you must 


allow a man to retain his dignity or you lose 
the man. . . . But industry is still trying to 
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define what that dignity consists of. It involves 
pride in the job and pride in the work turned 
out. It involves a feeling of “rightness” in 
the relationships with the man above, an assur- 
ance of being taken care of in an emergency. 

Dr. Charles E. Merriam, in his recent 
book Systematic Politics (University of 
Chicago Press, 1945), sees similar trends 
in leadership in government: 

The trends of leadership as a tool of govern- 
ment vary widely over long periods of time, 
but outstanding marks are clearly identifiable. 
Leadership as time goes on is less military in 
form; it is less surrounded by the aura of the 
supernatural and the magical. Leadership 
tends to become less personal and proprietary 
and more and more a form of trusteeship, more 
functional and less personal in nature. Vitality, 
whether physical or intellectual, is still of great 
importance, but fidelity to the purpose of the 
group is increasingly demanded. The abso- 
lute ruler long since began to call himself the 
first servant of the state, the supreme interpre- 
ter of their interests and welfare. 

Undoubtedly some of these trends 
characterizing military, industrial, and 
political leadership are of significance to 
managers of municipal governments. The 
full utilization of already known munici- 
pal management techniques should be 
helpful in applying these lessons to spe- 
cific situations. 

Successful administrative leadership in- 
volves first of all an intelligent and effec- 
tive handling of personnel transactions 
such as the recruitment, training, promo- 
tion, and the fixing of compensation and 
ether employment conditions for subor- 
dinates. Particularly where the manager 
must make decisions daily relating to as 
many as several hundreds of employees, 
the scheme for handling personnel matters 
should be sufficiently regularized to pro- 
vide the administrator with a frame of 
reference against which he can measure 
his many individual and group decisions. 
In the absence of such an established and 
regularized pattern, he is quite likely to 
make a decision in one instance which 
will serve to embarrass him in another. 

The pattern for handling personnel 
matters must be not only regularized but 
available to employee inspection and un- 
derstanding in the interest of assuring 
subordinates that they are being treated 
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with equity or at least with a thoughtful 
consideration of the merits of each case. 
Otherwise employees are an easy prey to 
the notion that personnel decisions having 
great impact on their personal well-being 
are predicated on administrative whim- 
sey. Open evidence of a uniform and de. 
fensible basis for providing fairness is es- 
sential if the manager is to enlist support 
from subordinates on matters not aflecting 
them as personally and directly as their 
employment conditions. 

It is only when the administrator has 
clearly defined the objectives of his lead- 
crship and has established a satisfactory 
pattern of employment relationships that 
it becomes possible to exploit fully lead- 
ership potentialities which make full use 
of the capabilities of subordinates. 

Administrative leadership is most likely 
to flourish in an administrative family 
which knows what each member’s job, 
authority, and responsibility is. Absence 
of adequate organization is probably one 
of the most frequent causes of leadership 
failure. I do not suggest that an organi- 
zation need be or should be a series ol 
highly compartmentalized functional units 
which lend themselves to portrayal on a 
neat organization chart. I am sure that 
we all recognize that the administrative 
relationships which we are discussing are 
human relationships and consequently 
impose limits to complete regimentation. 

Nevertheless, there must be an organt- 
zation which minimizes confusion, bick- 
ering, and frustration among the man- 
ager’s subordinates and which provides 
him with channels for exercising his lead- 
ership influence and related direction and 
control over the work of his employees 
The council-manager plan provides a basi 
coherent pattern for effective administra- 
tive leadership. This asset, available only 
in varying degrees among our other forms 
of municipal government, carries wit! it 
a commensurate responsibility on the part 
of city managers to exploit its possi!ili- 
ties fully through intelligently arranged 
relationships within the charter frame 
work. . 

The question of organization in itself 
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calls attention to the fact that a consider- 
able number of specialized functions are 
represented in the average municipal 
service. It is the manager’s job to utilize 
to the full the personal capacities and 
other resources of the specialized staff in 
each of these departments. In order to be 
completely effective in his leadership to- 
ward broad objectives, however, it is neces- 
sary that he infuse in each specialist not 
only an inclination to improve the oper- 
ation of his particular specialty but also to 
interest himself in other municipal pro- 
grams in an understanding of the total ob- 
jectives of American municipal govern- 
ment. 

The failure to bring specialists together 
at least on a common ground of purpose 
and objective can seriously limit the effec- 
tiveness of leadership. To lead specialists 
it is necessary for the leader to have or ac- 
quire a general understanding and appre- 
ciation of specialized programs and prob- 
lems. This must be sufficient to encourage 
specialists, usually in the person of de- 
partment heads, to approach the manager 
with assurance that problems will have 
the benefit of considerate attention, ob- 
jective evaluation, and constructive sug- 
gestion. 

In addition to demonstrating apprecia- 
tion, understanding, and assistance to 
subordinates, along with direction and 
control, the city manager as a leader must 
provide opportunity for participation by 
subordinates in deciding how things are 
to be done. There are many opportunities 
for such participation in the public serv- 
ice. Among those which practically thrust 
themselves upon the manager are the 
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budget preparation process and the plan- 
ning process. Other opportunities will 
present themselves through the manager’s 
awareness of the need for clothing human 
beings with this dignity provided by a 
sense of participation. It must be recog- 
nized, however, that such participation 
does little to diminish the manager’s re- 
sponsibility for the final decision. Prob- 
ably the quickest way to defeat leadership 
is for the leader to take credit for success- 
ful ideas and to blame subordinates for 
those which fail. Here, as in so many 
places, courage on the part of the manager 
plays its role. 

Leadership depends in_ considerable 
part on the timing of administrative de- 
cision and action. The manager must de- 
vote sufficient attention to planning the 
various jobs to be done that he can an- 
ticipate and avoid many of the problems 
which occur. Obviously a manager who 
does this and who makes timely decisions 
is in a much better leadership position 
than one who devotes his time to putting 
out fires which his subordinates have 
started. 

It is probably most important to re- 
member that an administrative leader is 
more like his subordinates than different 
from them. In this age of specialists he 
too is a specialist. His specialty is the art 
of furnishing leadership and coordinated 
purpose to other specialists. But should 
he ever differ from the others, the trends 
suggest and the successful performance of 
his job requires that such differences take 
the form not of greater privilege but of 
greater human understanding and respon- 
sibility. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


American Public Health Association — 
Boston, November 8-12, 19148. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs 
~ Miami, November 9-12, 1948. 

National Municipal League — Boston, 
November 22-24, 1948. 


National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers — Washington, D. C., December 
2-4, 1948. 

American Municipal Association — 
Washington, D. C., December 13-15, 1948. 








Current Municipal Problems 
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Municipal Control of Scooters 
and Motorbikes 

COOTERS and motorized bicycles are 

traffic hazards in many cities and mu- 
nicipal officials are asking: What are the 
problems of scooter control and what pre- 
cautions can we take in regulating scoot- 
ers? A recent study by the National Com- 
mittee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Or- 
dinances, based on a questionnaire survey 
of 43 states and 192 cities, enumerates the 
scooter problem as: (1) operation of scoot- 
ers by persons under legal age, (2) double 
and triple riding, (3) inadequate brakes, 
(4) inadequate or no headlights, (5) home- 
made machines, with no check on safety 
equipment before licensing, (6) poor com- 
pliance with traffic laws, (7) use on high- 
speed heavily-traveled highways, and (8) 
uncontrolled renting of scooters. 

In Texas 1,204 scooters were involved 
in traffic accidents in 1947, and during thc 
first six months of 1948 Los Angeles had 
169 motor scooter accidents. Demonstra- 
tions of five makes of motor-driven cycles 
showed that top speed varies from 33 to 
52 miles an hour, most machines having 
only one-wheel brakes stopped in 30 feet, 
and the headlights on all machines having 
generators became increasingly inadequate 
as the motor speed decreased. 

Several states and cities now regulate 
scooters. Connecticut has set up special 
standards for headlights and other scooter 
equipment. Virginia requires that head- 
lights produce a 200-foot minimum visi- 
bility distance, and the District of Colum- 
bia requires headlights of 2,000-beam can- 
dle power for motor vehicles of less than 
300 pounds or engines less than 2.7 horse- 
power. California, Wisconsin, and Wy- 
oming also have special scooter regula- 
tions. Among the cities, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, in 1946 by ordinance set a 25 mph 
speed limit for scooters and motor bikes 
(less than 5 horsepower), required one 


head lamp, a rear light, and brakes ade- 
quate to stop in 30 feet from 20 mph, and 
prohibited renting vehicles to persons not 
having operators’ licenses. Columbia, 
South Carolina, prohibits double riding. 

The safety committee recommenda. 
tions, published in the September issue of 
the National Safety Council’s magazine 
Public Safety in an article by Donald S. 
Berry, were: (1) permit one head lamp, 
require rear reflector, but exempt require- 
ments for parking lights, beam indicators, 
and two braking systems, (2) permit single- 
beam lighting adequate to reveal objects 
at 200 feet for speeds of 25 mph and 100 
feet for lower speeds, (3) if headlights do 
not meet requirements, limit operation to 
daylight hours, (4) require state inspection 
of brakes and refuse to register vehicles 
not having approved braking systems, (5) 
require age limit for scooter operators the 
same as for automobile drivers, (6) author- 
ize state and local authorities to prohibit 
scooters on limited-access highways. 

Suggested steps for communities to con- 
trol scooters are: (1) Receive from the state 
motor vehicle administrator information 
regarding age limit, equipment require. 
ments, and inspection procedure on li- 
censing scooters and their operators. (2) 
Through schools and civic groups educate 
scooter operators about the hazards of op- 
eration and traffic laws. (3) Supplement 
state laws with ordinances regulating oF 
prohibiting double riding, operation on 
controlled access highways, and_ rental! 
agencies. (4) Assist the state in inspection 
of equipment, particularly “home-made’ 
machines. (5) Check accident records ot 
scooters. (6) Make sure scooter operators 
obey all traffic laws. (7) Work with scooter 
dealers to insure that new vehicles ar 
properly equipped and that sales to per 
sons below legal age are avoided. (8) Pro- 
hibit renting scooters to persons not hav- 
ing operators’ licenses. 
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City-School-County Cooperate 
In Recreation Administration 


N Pasadena, California, administration 
of the recreation activities of the city, 
school district, and part of the county has 
recently been made the responsibility ot 
the school district under a three-way con- 
tract which provides that the city and 
school district will each appropriate 3714 
per cent of the annual operating budget 
and the county 25 per cent; that no county 
funds will be used for capital expenditures; 
that the city and school district will make 
all permanent improvements; that all city, 
county, and school district facilities in the 
area will be made available for the recrea- 
tion program; that all recreation em- 
ployees will be regular employees of the 
school district; and that the owning sub- 
division (city, county, or school district) 
will maintain its own facilities. 

This action was taken after the city had 
conducted a public recreation survey 
which showed that many school play- 
grounds and parks could be made avail- 
able by furnishing supervision; that exist- 
ing facilities, if used, would be adequate: 
that the quality of recreation service could 
be improved; that dual control of recrea- 
tion by city and school district led to con- 
fusion, conflict, and duplication; and that 
one administrative unit could coordinate 
the recreation program. 

Administrative responsibility for recre- 
ation was placed under the school board 
because the high school district includes 
both the city (110,000) and a county area 
(135,000) and because the contractual 
limitation on the school district is less 
rigid than that on the city. The recrea- 
tion program will serve approximately 
245,000 people, with an operating budget 
this year of $120,000: city and school dis- 
trict each $45,000 and the county $30,000. 
In addition the city and school district 
each have contributed $10,000 for capital 
outlays. The city also furnishes lighting 
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for both city and school facilities and this 
year appropriated $200,000 more than its 
recreation budget for further improve- 
ment and lighting of parks and recrea- 
tional facilities. 





Repairing Sanitation and Highway 
Equipment 


HAT department should have the 
W responsibility for repairing sanita- 
tion and highway equipment? What are 
the best procedures for the repair organi- 
zation? These questions served as the ba- 
sis of a recent report entitled Repair of 
Sanitation and Highway Equipment, by 
the Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal 
Research, which analyzes practices in 11 
large cities: Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
and Washington. Findings and recom- 
mendations based on the study include: 

1. In small cities the advantages of hav- 
ing a single central repair organization 
outside the using service outweigh the 
disadvantages. In a central repair shop 
there would be one employee for each 
eight pieces of equipment, and 1,800 
pieces of equipment is the optimum for 
any one central repair shop. 

2. Repair shops and storage garages 
should be owned by the city rather than 
leased, and major repair work should be 
done at a special shop. 

3. Cities that maintain shops that are 
self-supporting meet equipment costs by 
charging rentals which cover repair costs, 
overhead, and replacement cost based on 
the probable life of equipment. 

4. Delays due to central purchasing are 
unnecessary. Shop organizations should be 
permitted to order some parts directly. 

5. A complete preventive-maintenance 
program is valuable, and a periodic in- 
spection of equipment should be made 
each month or every 1,000 miles, which- 
ever comes first. 
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6. Unit replacement does not solve all 
problems of reducing the length of time 
equipment is out of service, but it is one 
of the best devices. 

7. Because tire repair is one of the prin- 
cipal causes of roadside disability of sani- 
tation and highway equipment, the shop 
must be prepared to make replacements 
in the field quickly. To reduce the num- 
ber of disabilities, the operating service 
should improve access roads to dumps and 
eliminate other sources of tire damage. 
Heavy tread tires should be used on refuse 
collection and street cleaning equipment. 

8. Several cities are making new efforts 
to reduce accidents. Detroit has an acci- 
dent board which fixes the responsibility 
of city employees for accidents. Repre- 
sentatives from the police, law, motor 
transportation, and comptroller’s depart- 
ments and a union representative are on 
the board which meets once a week. Dur- 
ing the past year accident charges weie 
assessed in 50 per cent of the cases and 
the number of accidents dropped. A sys- 
tem of rewarding for safe operation is 
desirable. 

9. The size of replacement pools should 
be from 5 to 10 per cent of the required 
equipment. Depreciation most frequently 
used for trucks is eight years. The central 
garage also should operate a general-pur- 
pose pool. A dispatcher should contro! 
equipment assignments, assign replace- 
ment equipment, and dispatch roadside 
repair crews. 


Sets Up Self-Insurance Plan 
for Fire Losses on City Property 

ANSAS City, Missouri, is embarking 
on a program of municipal self-insur- 
ance. The first step will be for the city to 
assume some of the fire and extended risks 
and later broaden the self-insurance to 
cover other types of risks. The city plans to 
carry its Own insurance up to a certain 
amount, such as, for example, on all values 
under $10,000, or under $50,000, or some 
other figure and the savings in premium 
charges would be contributed to an insur- 
ance reserve fund. Such contributions will 
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be made annually until the fund reaches 
$750,000 or $1,000,000. Moneys in this 
fund will be used to finance uninsured 
losses. 

The details of this self-insurance plan 
are being developed by R. F. Agard, 
finance director, with the assistance of the 
local association of insurance agents. The 
plan and the creation of the reserve fund 
will be set forth in an ordinance now be- 
ing prepared. The ordinance will provide: 
(1) that reserve fund revenues will consist 
of earnings from investments, contribu- 
tions from premium savings, and addi 
tional contributions by the city council: 
(2) the reserve fund will be permanent but 
surplus moneys will revert to the general 
fund when the assets reach the maximum 
figure fixed by the ordinance, (3) when the 
cash in the fund reaches a fixed amount 
the council will direct investment of 
moneys into securities, (4) the fund will be 
administered by a committee composed ot 
representatives from the offices of the cit 
manager, city counselor, director ol 
finance, and commissioner of property and 
insurance, (5) provision will be made for 
periodic inspection of all municipal build- 
ings by the fire prevention bureau. 

The self-insurance plan will gradual) 
replace the plan in effect for the past eight 
years under which the city placed its in- 
surance with the local association of in- 
surance agents. Bids for insurance have 
been obtained by the association and re- 
ported to the city with recommendations 
as to the lowest and best bid. This insur- 
ance group has rendered good service to 
the city but city officials believe that there 
has been a tendency, which is perhaps 
common to all insurance organizations, to 
recommend broader coverages and new 
types of insurance with the result that the 
ageregate premiums have increased ma 
terially. 

The premiums paid by the city for fire 
and extended coverage insurance on city- 
owned buildings and contents for the 15- 
year period from 1929 to 1944 totaled 
$384,189 while the city recovered in losses 
during the same period only $15,078, oF 
3.9 per cent, of the premiums paid. In 
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cluding other types of insurance, it was 
found that the losses amounted to 5.3 per 
cent of the premiums. Another factor 
which is causing the city to adopt self-in- 
surance is the increased cost of premiums 
arising from increased replacement costs 
on city-owned buildings and contents. A 
recent survey showed that the premiums 
on fire insurance will be increased approx- 
imately 60 per cent if the city complies 
with the co-insurance provision of the in- 
surance contract and carries insurance to 
full replacement values. Premiums for 
most other types of insurance also are in- 
creasing. Approximately 50 cents of each 
premium dollar paid to insurance com- 
panies goes for expenses and profit. 

As the self-insurance plan is inaugu- 
rated the city will constantly examine its 
insurance program to ascertain whether it 
is obtaining the most favorable rates and 
to take such steps as are necessary to effect 
sound economics. — L. P. CookINGHAM, 
city manager, Kansas City, Missouri. 


First City to Install Fluorescent 
Street Lighting System 


PARTANBURG, South Carolina, re- 
S cently became the first city in the 
country to use fluorescent street lights. 
The business district now has 104 of these 
60-inch 100 watt fluorescent tubes, two to a 
pole, which give four times more illumina- 
tion, with the same amount of current than 
the old type lights. City Manager T. Ed- 
ward Temple, who recently authorized 
doubling the fluorescent street lighting in- 
stallation by early 1949, believes fluores- 
cent street lights have these advantages: 
lower operating cost, white light, greater 
length of service (about one year per tube), 
no cleaning required (rain keeps the tubes 
clean), replacement and labor costs half 
that of regular lights, and ease of installing 
colored tubes for Christmas lighting. 

The system was invented and patented 
by A. M. Miles, former city electrician, in 
1939. Two years later, the city experi- 
mentally installed fluorescent lights on one 
residential street but for three years con- 
tract technicalities prevented their use. 
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When finally turned on, the lights were 
still effective even though exposed to open 
weather for three years. The city installs 
and maintains the street lights under the 
supervision of the city electrician. Installa- 
tion costs approximately $35 for the head 
of the light, $25 for each concrete pole, 
and 40 cents per foot for conduit. 
Walterboro, South Carolina, is now in- 
stalling an 84-tube fluorescent street light- 
ing system — Susan Naves, city hall re- 
porter, The Spartanburg Journal. 





New Orleans Makes Use of 


Hurricane Preparedness Plan 
\ K THEN New Orleans received word on 

September 3 that a hurricane was 300 
miles south of the city and moving in, the 
mayor put into action a program that was 
perfected after a September, 1947, hurri- 
cane. Two hours after the first warning. 
he went on the radio to broadcast the latest 
weather report, suggested that homes be 
hattened down, and called together all city 
department heads and representatives of 
such organizations as public utilities, Red 
Cross, military services, and radio stations 
(including amateur). Placed on a 24-hour 
alert were state, federal, municipal, and 
private agencies. 

School buildings strategically located 
throughout the city were set aside as evac- 
uation centers. The city government was 
responsible for law and order, water sup 
ply, sewerage, drainage, health, and evac- 
uation, and the Red Cross took charge of 
medical care, clothing, shelter, and feed- 
ing evacuees. The city, Red Cross, and 
military services maintained headquarters 
at the city hall. Because a power failure 
would prevent use of electrically operated 
fueling stations, hand pumps were located 
at fire stations with adequate fuel for all 
motorized equipment. 

City headquarters offices broadcast hur- 
ricane news at periodic intervals from ra- 
dio stations located at the city hall, urged 
citizens to call the city hall if they needed 
immediate service, and gave information 
to citizens about hurricane control. As a 
consequence of planning, locating princi- 
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pal agencies in one spot, and giving com- 
plete and accurate information on a con- 
tinuous basis, no loss of life occurred and 
damage to property was negligible. — 
WILLIAM W. SHAw, director of personnel, 
New Orleans. 





Seventy-Two Cities Issue 
General Annual Reports 


pee apetidiony municipalities have 
issued general annual reports since 
January, 1948. These cities listed by popu- 
lation groups are: 


Over 100,000 —Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Honolulu, Hawaii; Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin; New Orleans, Louisiana; Nor- 
folk and Richmond, Virginia; Rochester, New 
York; Wichita, Kansas; Wilmington, Delaware. 

50,000 to 100,000 — Burbank and San Jose, 
California; Muskegon and Pontiac, Michigan; 
Portland, Maine; St. John, New Brunswick; 
Spartanburg, South Carolina; Verdun, Quebec 

25,000 to 50,000 — Beloit, Wisconsin; East 
Cleveland, Ohio; Elmira and Jamestown, New 
York; Lewiston, Maine; Lynchburg, Virginia; 
Mason City, Iowa; Meridian, Mississippi; New- 
port News, Virginia; Outremont and West- 
mount, Quebec; Pottstown, Pennsylvania; 
Taunton, Massachusetts; Wilmington, North 
Carolina. 

10,000 to 25,000 — Albert Lea, Minnesota; 
Cheltenham township, Pennsylvania; Clear- 
water, Florida; East Hartford and Stratford, 
Connecticut; Fort Thomas, Kentucky; Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia; Gainesville and Thomas- 
ville, Georgia; Garden City, New York; Grand 
Junction, Colorado; Independence, Kansas: 
Kingsport, Tennessee; Milford and North- 
bridge township, Massachusets; Oxnard and 
Palo Alto, California; Provo, Utah; Rumford, 
Maine; Sapulpa, Oklahoma; Sumter, South 
Carolina. 

5,000 to 10,000 — Alliance, Nebraska; Glen 
Ellyn, Illinois; Greenwich, Connecticut; Houl- 
ton, Maine; Junction City, Kansas; Pendleton, 
Oregon; Rhinelander, Wisconsin; Rocking- 
ham, St. Johnsbury town, and St. Johnsbury 
village, Vermont; Salem, Virginia. 

Under 5,000 —Bellows Falls, Middlebury 
town, and Middlebury village, Vermont; 
Bloomfield, Connecticut; Menlo Park, Cali- 
fornia; Mount Desert and Oakland, Maine; 
Oglesby, Illinois. 


An attractive 44-page illustrated broch- 


ure, entitled Planning the Modern Munici- 
pal Report, recently published by the 
Mead Paper Corporation, discusses the 
rise of modern pictorial municipal reports, 
provides illustrations from a variety of 
modern reports, lists important considera- 
tions in planning and practical suggestions 
for preparing reports, and tabulates the 
physical characteristics of 531 representa- 
tive reports along with an honor roll giv- 
ing a list of municipalities that have pub- 
lished reports incorporating ideas illus- 
trated in the handbook. This brochure 
serves as a supplement to the publication 
Specifications for the Annual Municipal 
Report (International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, 1948) which gives suggestions 
for the content, preparation, design, pub- 
lication, and distribution of annual mu 
nicipal reports. 





FBI Reports Decline 
In Urban Crime 


RIME in urban areas declined 1.8 per 

cent during the first six months of 
1948, compared with the same period of 
1947, with a decrease of 12.7 per cent for 
auto thefts, 5.7 per cent in negligent man- 
slaughters, 5.6 per cent for robberies, 2.3 
per cent for murder, 1.9 per cent for bur- 
glaries, and 0.4 per cent for rape, accord- 
ing to the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
bulletin Uniform Crime Reports, covering 
January through June, 1948. Aggravated 
assault increased 4 per cent and larceny 
0.6 per cent. 

Fifty-eight per cent of all persons ar- 
rested had previous records. Persons un- 
der 25 years of age committed approx- 
imately one-half of all crimes against 
property, and boys and girls under 21 
years accounted for 16.1 per cent of all 
arrests. Police during 1947 made arrests 
in 800 of each 1,000 crimes against persons 
and in 256 of each 1,000 offenses against 
property. Investigation of an average 
group of 1,000 major crimes in 1947 re- 
sulted in convicting 140 persons. 
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90 it should not be used to measure building cost 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


The Engineering News-Record construction 
cost index for September, 1948, was 229.2 as 
compared to 204.96 in September, 1947, and 
173.1 in September, 1946, based on 1926 = 100. 
The construction cost index has four com- 
ponent parts — steel, lumber, cement, and 
common labor — and is designed to measure 
the movement of construction costs in general. 
This index does not apply to any specific class 


Source: Bureau of Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 3,000 in August, 1948, which was 3 per 
cent less than August, 1947, but 8 per cent 
less than August, 1946. 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer's index stood at 2.42 on 
September 23, 1948, as compared with 2.39 on 
August 19, 1948. (Note: This index averages 
bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary in- 
versely with bond prices.) 
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What American Cities Are Doing* | 


Informs Council on City Finances 


In Hartford, Connecticut, City Manager 
Carleton F. Sharpe, has recently submitted to 
the council a planographed report entitled 
Basic Financial Problems, the first in a series, 
which shows by graphs and summaries that: 
(1) Salary raises have caused the greatest in- 
crease in operating costs. (2) Most of the in- 
creased dollar cost of government today is due 
to the inflated dollar and not to the extension 
of service or to extravagance. (3) The increased 
dollar cost of government has fallen primarily 
on property. (4) Property taxes in the larger 
Connecticut cities provide a greater percentage 
of the total revenues than in comparable cities 
of other states. (5) Total real estate valuations 
have remained substantially the same since 
1933. (6) Efforts will be made to affect econo- 
mies through 
methods. 


improved organization and 


More Cities Use Voting Machines 


Voting machines are being used for the 
first time this fall in Greendale, Wauwatosa, 
and Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin. Other Wis- 
consin cities that have used voting machines 
are Cudahy, Shorewood, South Milwaukee, 
and West Allis. Use of the machines elim- 
inated approximately 30 precincts in Mil- 
waukee County . . . The Citizens League of 
Cleveland has recently recommended that 
the county purchase voting machines, the 
operation of which would cost an estimated 
$30,163 less per election than use of present 
paper ballots and that each precinct have 800 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa 
tion, American Public Works Association; Amer- 
ican Society of Planning officials, Civil Service As- 
sembly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Gov- 
ernment Research Association, International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, National Association of Assessing Of- 
ficers, National Association of Housing Officials, 
National Fire Protection Association, National In- 
stitute of Governmental Purchasing, National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, and United 
States Conference of Mayors. 


electors and two voting machines. At $1,450 
each, 6,200 voting machines would cost an 
estimated $2,610,000. The League listed as 
advantages of voting machines: quick and 
accurate returns, less spoiled ballots, fool- 
proof construction, secret voting, and reduced 
cost; disadvantages: straight ticket voting, con- 
gestion and delay, increased distance from 
home to voting places, heavy initial cost. 
difficult to learn, and awkward arrangement 
of the long primary ballot. 


Non-Fix Traffic Tickets Widely Used 


At least 50 cities including Denver, Detroit. 
Los Angeles, Miami, Oakland, San Diego, San 
Francisco, Seattle, and South Bend use non 
fix traffic tickets, which are designed to sav 
time and paper work on traffic violation cases 
and to foil offenders who try to get tickets 
“fixed” at the city hall. Chicago, which has 
tentatively approved the system, has issued 
ticket that the Northwestern University Tra! 
fic Institute calls “most modern ever designe‘! 
for a municipal police department.” Every 
ticket is numbered and made out in quadrup 
licate. The first copy automatically goes to 
the court, which gets the case from the start 
and saves paper work. Disposition of the cas: 
is recorded on this copy, saving more pape? 
work. The second copy goes to the polic 
department, the third is the officer’s record. 
and the fourth — printed on bright yellow 
cardboard — is the ticket itself. Coupled with 
use of the ticket, Chicago officers will have twe 
regular days in court each month at which 
time all of their cases will be handled. 


New Sources of Municipal Revenue 


Alamosa, Rocky Ford, and Trinidad, Colo- 
rado, have recently levied a two-cent pe! 
package tax on cigarettes and tobacco. Trini- 
cad expects a $25,000 annual yield... - 
Eufaula, Alabama, approved a one cent sales 
tax to be used for school and sanitary sewe! 
improvements. . . . Decatur, Hlinois, has re 
cently adopted a | per cent tax on insurance 
premiums. . . . Lincoln, Nebraska, has levied 
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an annual rental of $1 to $4 per foot of width 
for each business driveway. . . . St. Louis li- 
cense revenues during the first three months 
this year increased $729,284 over a similar pe- 
riod last year. The cigarette tax, increased one 
cent per pack over last year, brought a quar- 
terly return $148,079 greater. During its first 
quarter of operation the new 5 per cent ad- 
mission tax yielded $128,739. . . . West Palm 
Beach, Florida, recently adopted a_ tobacco 
sales tax based on one cent for the first 10 cents 
of the sale price of tobacco and additional one 
cent for each additonal 15 cents. Collections 
for the first year are estimated at $86,000. .. . 
La Guardia airport, New York, receipts from 
vending machines (including candy, cigarette 
soft-drink, nylon hose, toothbrush, and tooth 
powder) totaled $25,623 for the first five 
months of 1948. Baltimore and Knoxville air 
terminals have automatic insurance vending 
machines, from which the municipality derives 
an income. . . . In California, city revenues 
from local sale and use taxes, which have had 
substantial popular acceptance, will approach 
$25,000,000 during fiscal years ending in 1948. 
according to a recent study made by the Cali. 
fornia State Board of Equalization. The sales 
tax rate in the majority of the cities is one 
half of 1 per cent; 16 cities have a 1 per cent 
levy. 


Private Funds Aid Public Projects 

In Roanoke, Virginia, a local resident 
walked into the city manager’s office recently 
with a certified check for $1,000. A little later 
1 group of citizens sent in $100 and before 
long several individuals and groups had con- 
tributed $2,000 in money and $1,200 in ma- 
terials. The reason: citizens were coming for- 
ward with gifts to help the city make needed 
repairs to the venerable and historic Academy 
of Music. City Manager Arthur S. Owens had 
found the academy to be in a dangerous struc. 
tural condition lacking proper exits from the 
third floor, and with the approval of the city 
council had closed the institution. The city 
Manager advised that $35,000 was needed to 
make necessary repairs but that such an 
amount could not be provided from the cur- 
rent budget and that the city could issue 
bonds only on approval by the people. After 
several citizens and groups volunteered funds, 


the city manager, realizing the value of citizen 
support, called a meeting of 70 prominent 
citizens and suggested that they take over. The 
citizen group thereupon set up a committee 
composed of the presidents of numerous civic 
clubs and this committee in turn has created 
a foundation and has set up as its objective a 
number of projects which will be financed by 
public subscription or jointly with the help of 
public funds. 


Training Police On the Job 

Twenty-six police officers have been sclected 
to attend the five-month traflic police adminis- 
tration course at the Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute from September 2 to Jan- 
uary 22, 1949. It includes more than 600 
hours of classroom study, work projects, dem- 
onstrations, and a one-week field study trip. 
These men represent 13 city police depart- 
ments, seven state police and highway patrol 
organizations, one county police department, 
and the U.S. Army. . . . St. Louis, Missour:, 
last year retrained approximately 1,676 police 
officers below the rank of lieutenant. . . . At- 
lanta, Georgia, set up a full-time police train 
ing school consisting of eight weeks training, 
five days a week. Courses included 211 hours 
of classroom, 75 hours of manual training, and 
34 hours of physical training. ... Dallas, 
Texas, conducted an in-service school for 
members of the criminal investigation division. 
The school continued for seven weeks but 
each policeman attended a total of 48 hours 
during a six-day week. ... The Houston, 
Texas, civil service commission has selected 
for pre-service training 58 police applicants 
who passed the Otis general intelligence test, 
O’Rourke police adaptability test, rigid physi- 
cal and psychiatric examinations, and a thor- 
ough character investigation. The training 
program was conducted jointly by the city gov- 
ernment and the University of Houston, which 
offers a major in police administration. The 
trainees enrolled in the University for a 13- 
week full-time course consisting of 48 hours 
a week of class work, fieldwork, and observa- 
tion. . . . In Oklahoma City all police recruits 
now receive 120 hours of basic police training 
before donning their uniforms. The training 
course includes city geography, ordinances, 
traffic and evidence laws, proper methods of 
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making arrests, criminal investigations, acci- 
dent investigation, chemical tests for alcohol, 
public relations, report writing, preparation 
of cases, enforcement tactics, checking of po 
lice records, interviewing suspects and wit- 
nesses, self defense, and handling firearms. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Highland Park, Michigan, has passed a new 
smoke ordinance, similar to Detroit’s, which 
will prohibit use of volatile coal after October, 
1949. .. . A recent Berkeley, California, or- 
dinance prohibits begging on streets and other 
public places and regulates the soliciting of 
contributions for charitable, patriotic, and 
philanthropic purposes. . . . Toledo, Ohio, 
has recently prohibited excessive noise by mo- 
tor vehicles, such as racing the motor unneces- 
sarily, open muffler, and use of exhaust 
whistles or sirens. . . . Minneapolis, Minne. 
sota, recently revised its rate schedule for fur- 
nishing fire protection services outside the city 
limits. . . . A recent Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, ordinance requires ambulances and fire 
trucks to stop at all stop streets, except when 
given the right of way by police or traffic sig- 
nals, and to go not more than 10 mph over 
the speed limit. ...A new ordinance in 
Glendale, California, regulates moving or relo- 
cation of buildings within the city and re- 
quires permits for owners and house movers. 
. . . Redondo Beach, California, has created 
a disaster council for formulating local disas- 
ter plans including mutual aid agreements. 
. . . Baltimore, Maryland, has required that 
off-street parking space be provided in con- 
struction of new residential dwelling units. 
. . - Berkeley, California, has prohibited smok- 
ing within public transit vehicles operated 
within the city. 


Fire and Police News 


Philadelphia will abandon the three-story 
dormitory-type fire building and construct two 
new fire houses, estimated to cost $317,800, 
made of concrete and steel with brick and 
limestone fronts. Both fire and police depart- 
ments operate on a three-platoon system with 
eight hour shifts; therefore, large district sta- 
tions with dormitory facilities are not needed. 
Future construction of fire and police head- 
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quarters will follow this policy. ... A 100- 
hour traffic police training course, designed 
for city, county, and state police and highway 
patrol officers, will be held October 25 to No- 
vember 12 at the Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, 1704 Judson Avenue, Evan- 
ston, Illinois. . . . Richmond, California, re. 
cently assigned patrolmen to permanent shifts 
and beats and to the same patrol cars. ‘The 
police chief believes this process will famil- 
iarize the men better with their assigned areas 
and also will fix responsibilty for upkeep of 
police cars. . . . Ypsilanti, Michigan, has re 
cently combined police and fire departments 
under a public safety director. . . . Kansas 
City, Missouri, recently sold 17 used police 
cars, which had been run an average of 65,000 
miles each, for a total of $18,978. Police cars 
are replaced every 60,000 to 70,000 miles. . . . 
A recent survey of outside fire protection 
charges made by the Michigan Municipal 
League shows that 36 per cent of the reporting 
cities have a formal written contract for out. 
side fire service and 75 per cent of the cities 
under 25,000 population charge for outside 
fire service. Almost twice as many cities charge 
a flat rate per run as any other method. Least 
popular are annual compensation contracts. 


Finance News From Here and There 


In Milwaukee the central board of pur- 
chases has recently authorized the city pur 
chasing agent to issue, for the balance of the 
year, informal contracts without performance 
bonds on purchases not exceeding $5,000 and 
to eliminate bid deposits whenever advisable. 
The city increased the limit for purchases 
without newspaper advertising from $1,000 to 
$2,000 to offset the reduced value of the dol- 
lar. . . . Administration and enforcement of 
the Los Angeles sales tax costs 2.4 per cent ol 
the amount collected. . . . Ninety-three Cali- 
fornia cities had adopted local sales taxes by 
the end of June. . . . Toledo, Ohio, collects 
its local income tax through 37,000 accounts 
at a cost of 3.4 per cent of the total collection. 
The finance director recently estimated that 
work done by the city print shop last year 
saved the city 30 per cent. Municipal printing 
jobs include letterheads, cards, requisition 
forms, municipal court forms, and a daily bul- 
letin of criminal offenses. . . . The Bureau of 
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Internal Revenue recently stated that munici- 
palities must collect federal taxes on admis- 
sions to municipal swimming pools and other 
recreational facilities even when the opera- 
tions are not self-sustaining and receive tax 
subsidizes and when under-privileged children 
are admitted free. . . . Denver voters recently 
turned down charter amendments providing 
automatic $50 a month pay raises for firemen 
and policemen and salary hikes for certain 
other city officials, but they approved a $4,500,- 
000 off-street parking bond issue, a $1,750,000 
bond issue for expansion of the sewage disposal 
plant, and a $1,750,000 airport improvement 
bond issue. 


City Uses Architectural Control 


San Diego in 1934 adopted an ordinance re- 
quiring the city planning commission to ap- 
prove, before issuance of building permits, the 
exterior appearance and general adaptability 
to the neighborhood of buildings in a 626- 
acre area of the city. Today 28 districts com- 
prising 20.559 acres, about one-third the city, 
have architectural control that is not regu- 
lated by predetermined standards. The city 
planning director believes the expansion of 
architectural control into new districts proves 
it popularity and merit. Probably because of 
the commission’s leniency, the courts have not 
tested the legality of architectural control or- 
dinances. 


Voters Approve Rent Control Ordinance 


St. Louis, Missouri, voters recently approved 
anew municipal rent and eviction control or- 
dinance which duplicates federal rent con- 
trols, adds controls on hotel rentals and new 
housing, and sets up a three-man nonsalaried 
commission to administer local controls. Pow- 
ers and duties of the commission include es- 
tablishing ceilings on newly constructed or 
converted housing, investigating the necessity 
and reasonableness of proposed alterations or 
demolition of housing by landlords seeking to 
évict tenants, and limiting rent increases for 
permanent guests at hotels to 15 per cent over 
March 1, 1942. The day after the adoption of 
the new ordinance 20 owners of rental prop- 
crty, backed by the local real estate board, 
filed a suit alleging the ordinance to be in- 
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valid and also “unreasonable, unequal, unjust, 
oppressive, and arbitrary.” Because the city 
counselor believes the ordinance is unconsti- 
tutional, the mayor and members of the city 
housing and rent commission have decided to 
appoint an outside attorney to defend the city 
in the test suit. City officials have obtained in- 
formation on how rent control ordinances are 
working in New York and Chicago. 


Keeping the Citizens Informed 


In Richmond, California, the city manager 
has prepared a 20-question municipal govern- 
ment quiz for high school civics classes. When 
students took this test without previous dis- 
cussion, the average score was 50 per cent. 
Members of the classes requested special dis- 
cussions after which the students retook the 
test and averaged 95 per cent. . . . The local 
newspaper at Pendleton, Oregon, recently 
published two pages of illustrations and stories 
describing the work of the city police depart- 
ment. . . . In San Jose, California, the local 
Sunday paper recently described the annual 
city budget in a two-page story, with easy-to- 
read charts and action pictures, that pointed 
up the budget highlights with justifications for 
expenditures. ... The Philadelphia city 
council recently passed a resolution requesting 
the mayor to open all municipal buildings to 
the public once a_ year. . . . Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, recently issued a two-color leaf- 
let that shows the 1948 tax lower than in 1941 
but higher than recent years because of the 
adoption of a 40-hour week, an increase in 
pay, equal pay for women teachers, abatement 
of taxes to a local utility, and rehabilitation of 
school and other buildings. 


Parking, Traffic, and Transit News 


New York City has begun construction of 
its first publicly owned parking garage which 
will be seven stories, cost about $3,500,000, pro- 
vide space for 1,050 to 1,500 cars, and charge 
rates perhaps 50 per cent less than private 
garages. The city acquired the land through 
condemnation for $1,000,000. The garage will 
be leased to a private operator, who will pay 
the city $23,600 in lieu of taxes, the same 
amount as levied on the property before con 


demnation. Minneapolis is increasing 
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parking meter space from 19 to 22 feet to 
accommodate longer cars and facilitate park- 
ing. Most blocks will retain the same number 
of meters by allowing less space for truck and 
fire-hydrant “no-parking” zones. Cost of re- 
setting a meter is about $1.50. . . . Columbus, 
Ohio, streetcars have ended 85 years of public 
service by giving way to electric trolley coaches 
and gasoline buses. An $8,000,000 moderniza- 
tion program begun in 1933 now is nearly 
completed. . . . The National Conference on 
Uniform Traffic Accident Statistics has recently 
issued a new standard motor vehicle accident 
report form, copies of which are available upon 
request from the National Safety Council, 
Room 960, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6... . A new edition of the Manual on Uni- 
form Traffic Control Devices for Streets and 
Highways, now available for 50 cents from the 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
describes the national standard for 
street and highway signs, pavement markings, 


official 


traffic signals, islands, and similar traffic de- 
vices... . In Augusta, Georgia, a 30-page 
iljustrated street and highway plan, recently 
completed by an outside consultant, suggests 
that a parking authority be created to admin- 
ister off-street lots, that parking meter revenues 
be used to finance off-street facilities, that load- 
ing and unloading of trucks at curbs be re- 
stricted to nonpeak hours, and that new com- 
mercial establishments be required to provide 
off-street loading and unloading facilities. 


To Provide Hospital and Medical Care 

New York state will begin constructing fa- 
cilities this fall for 54,000 new hospital beds 
under a five-year $750,000,000 program, to be 
financed by federal, state, local, and private 
funds. A score or more of 50-bed community 
hospitals, at least one within 15 miles of every 
residence, will be the base of each group. 
Regional hospitals will be more completely 
equipped 100-bed hospitals, and over them 
will be metropolitan medical centers. . . 
The health department of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, anticipates serving 12,000 persons this 
year under a program of free doctor’s care. 
Program benefits — dentistry, surgery, medi- 
cine, and reiated services — will first be made 
available to persons on the welfare depart- 
ment’s rolls. Cooperating private physicians 
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receive an annual flat rate of $7 per patient 
treated (regardless of number of times treated) , 
and clinics receive an annual flat rate of $10 
per patient. This state-financed program pro- 
vides $418,000 for the current fiscal year. . 
Wichita, Kansas, has recently inaugurated a 
17-point grading system which rates restau. 
rants as “A”, “B”, or “C.” 


Pay Changes Based on Price Index 


Tucson, Arizona, has adopted an ordinance 
providing that for each point of change in the 
consumers’ price index above or below 17] 
each employee will receive a monthly increase 
or decrease of $1.35 and each hourly paid em- 
ployee will receive an increase or decrease oi 
65/00 of one cent per hour. Adjustments, to 
be made annually, will be based on the cost- 
ol-living index for Los Angeles, plus two 
points, as of the February preceding adoption 
of the annual budget. No adjustments will 
be made unless the index varies two and one- 
half points. 


Cities Band Together for Planning 
Six municipalities of Westchester County, 
New York, have recently banded together to 
coordinate their planning programs: Bedford. 
Mount North Castle. 
Poundridge and Somers. Major problems are 


Lewisboro, Kisco, 
highway planning, subdivision control, and 
airport development. Zoning restrictions will 
be coordinated to avoid building small houses 
in isolated areas where costs of providing pub 
lic service is exhorbitant. Fifty-foot building 
lots may be eliminated to maintain a low pop: 
ulation density. . . . ‘Thomasville, Georgia. 
and East Detroit and Marquette, Michigan, 
have recently adopted zoning ordinances. . - - 
In Front Royal, Virginia, an annexation cour! 
at the request of the town council has in 
creased the corporate limits from 395 to 2,909 
acres. 


Bans Toy Airplanes as Nuisance 
The Evanston, Illinois, city council recently 
voted to ban “the operation or flying of to} 
or model airplanes when driven by a motor 
or any other type of jet or power propulsion,” 
such a sport declared to be a nuisance. Vio 
lators are subject to fines from $5 to $100. 
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Chicago and Los Angeles, however, have 
specified certain areas in parks for the flying 
of model planes. Some of the model planes 
are tethered on steel cable while others are 
flown “free” with a timing control to cut off 
the fuel supply after a brief interval. 


Party Honors Street Employees 


In Cambridge, Massachusetts, 16 members 
of the street paving unit recently were hon- 
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ored at an informal dinner party, sponsored 
by a civic association and by people living on 
a newly paved street, for completing a street 
resurfacing job in one-fourth the estimated 
time. The paving crew laid 2,800 tons of 
binder and cover in one week at a cost of 45 
cents per square yard. The public works com- 
missioner explained at the dinner that street 
repairs formerly cost $7 a square yard when 
the work was done by private contractors. 


Personnel Exchange Service 





POSITIONS OPEN 


ALPENA, MICHIGAN (12,090). City Manager. 
Applications still open. E. E. Seguin, City 
Clerk. 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA (108,000). Assistant 
City Engineer. Potentiality, interest, and drive 
essential. Registration as civil engineer and 
three years of quality experience required for 
examination. Last date for filing is October 
29. Starting salary ranges from $420 to $525 
per month. Further information available 
from Personnel Department, City Hall. 

CoLorapo SpriNnGs, COLORADO (40,000) . Civil 
Engineer. Will serve as assistant city engineer 
and will act as city engineer in his absence. 
Salary range $300 to $420 per month, starting 
salary to depend on qualifications and expe- 
tience. For further information, address Per- 
sonnel Officer, City Hall. 

ELLENSBURG, WASHINGTON (7,152). City Man- 
ager. Wish applications to inaugurate man- 
ager plan January I. Fred T. Hoffman, City 
Clerk. 

EXCELSIOR SprinGs, Missourt (4,854). City 
Manager. Applications for manager welcome. 
George J. Sedar, City Clerk. 

EpinsurG, Texas (8,718). City Manager. In- 
terested in applications from experienced man- 
agers. Present salary $6,000. Mayor Felix Mc- 
Donald. 

HopewE Lt, VireiniA (10,166). City Manager. 
Applications welcome. Dr. D. L. Elder, Mayor. 

KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE (18,000). Director of 
Public Safety. Salary $4,500. Desire man with 
legal or police training. Apply to D. W. Moul- 
ton, City Manager. 

Merwian, Mississippt (35,481). City Man- 
ager. To inaugurate plan January 1. Wish ap- 
plications from men with executive experience 
and ability. Southern background or famili- 
arity with southern customs desirable. Salary 
$7,000 to $12,000. L. B. Paine, Mayor-Elect, 
Box 1970. 

New Rocuetie, New York (58,408). City 


Manager. Previous manager experience for 
January | appointment. Salary open. Charles 
U. Combes, City Clerk. 

New Smyrna BEACH, Ficripa (4,402). City 
Manager. Desire applications from progressive 
managers. Present salary $5,000. D. E. Huffa- 
ker, Mayor. 

SouTH Boston, VirGINIA (5,252). City Man- 
ager. Desire previous experience with practical 
engineering background. $4,000 to $5,000. J. 
B. Wilborn, Vice-Mayor. 

SouTH Norroik, Vircinia (8,038). City 
Manager. Engineering background desired. 
$5,000 to $6,000. R. L. Spence, Clerk. 

WitmetTtTeE, ILiinots (17,226). Building 
Commissioner and Village Engineer. Starting 
salary $5,000. C.E. degree and four years of 
construction experience desirable. Applica- 
tions received to November 1. Assistant En- 
gineer. Starting salary $3,300. Must have some 
technical training in engineering at university 
or extension school and two years’ practical 
experience in drafting and design work. Apply 
to W. A. Wolff, Village Manager. 


APPOINTMENTS 


E. L. Bowers, county board member and 
former superintendent of schools in Elizabeth- 
ton, was appointed city manager of Elizabeth- 
ton, Tennessee. 

SAMUEL M. Robserts, budget officer of San 
Diego since 1941, has been appointed director 
of research and information at Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

JAck TALLENT, assistant to the city manager. 
St. Petersburg, Florida, and formerly graduate 
fellow in government management at the Uni- 
versity of Denver, became the first manager at 
Camden, South Carolina. 

JoserpH A. WaRREN, administrative assistant 
to the city manager of Jackson, Michigan, for 
the past year, has become the first city man- 
ager of Ashland, Wisconsin. 
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MAPPING FOR PLANNING; A PROCEDURAL 
GUIDE FOR THE CLASSIFICATION AND MAp- 
PING OF LAND UsEs AND RELATED TECH- 
NICAL STupiEs. By E. B. Wilkins. Pub- 
lic Administration Service, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1948. 25pp. $1.50. 
This pamphlet suggests a consistent tech- 

nique for the mapping of basic planning data 

required for the development of a master plan. 


GENERAL 


ANNEXATION, KEY TO PROSPEROUS COMMUNITY. 
Department of Annexation, City Hall, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 1948. 8pp. 

CONFERENCE LEADER’s Guipe. By Waldo E. 
Fisher. 'ndustrial Relations Section, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Pasadena 4, 
California. June, 1948. 28pp. $1. 

CcnTENTs OF 399 EMpLOYEE MAGAZINES. Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, One Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 1948. 72pp. 

Company ANNUAL REPORTS TO STOCKHOLDERS 
AND Empcoyees. By K. C. Pratt. "The Cham- 
pion Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 1948. 64pp. 

FLECTION MANUAL; City or Los ANGELES. 
Compiled by Walter C. Peterson, City Clerk, 
Los Angeles. 1948. Unpaged. $3. 

A HuMAn RELATIONS CASEBOOK FOR EXECU- 
TIVES AND SuPERVIsorS. By Frances S. Drake 
and Charles A. Drake. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42 Street, New York 
City 18. 1947. 187pp. $2.50. 

LecaL OrpinaANces; THE DRAFTING, ComPILa- 
TION, CODIFICATION AND REVISION OF ORDI- 
NANCES IN THIRD AND FourTH CLass CITIES. 
By George A. Shipman. Association of 
Washington Cities, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. 1948. 47pp. 

MIpYEAR ECONOMIC REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 
TRANSMITTED TO THE Concress, July, 1948. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1948. 115pp. 30 cents. 

PLANNING THE MOpERN MUNICIPAL REPORT. 
The Mead Corporation, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17. 1948. 41pp. 

PRCCEEDINGS, 29TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION. The Association, 12 East Chelton Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia 44. 1948. 126pp. 

RosTER OF STATE AND LOCAL OFFICIALS, STATE 
oF INDIANA, 1948. State Division of Account- 
ing and Statistics, Indianapolis. 1948. 


75pp. 


FINANCE 


Basic FINANCIAL PRosBLeMs: City MANAGeR’s 
MESSAGE TO CouNcIL, NUMBER One. City of 
Hartford, Connecticut. 1948. 9pp. 

LaTEsT FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF NEW JERSEY 


MUNICIPALITIES. New Jersey Taxpayers 
Association, 414-17 Broad Street Bank 
Building, Trenton, New Jersey. 1948 
40pp. $1. 


LICENSING OF CoOIN-OPERATED MECHANICAL Mu 
SICAL Devices. United States Conference of 
Mayors, 730 Jackson Place, N.W., Washing 
ton 6, D.C. 1948. Unpaged. 

Lonc-TERM FINANCIAL PLANNING. Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1948. 4pp. 35 cents. 

MUNICIPAL BUSINESS AND OCCUPATIONAL TAXES 
AND/oR LICENSE FEES CN PusLic UTILITIES. 
Association of Washington Cities, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle 5. July, 1948. 
5pp. 

ORDINANCES LICENSING JUKE Boxes IN WASH: 
INGTON Cities. Association of Washington 
Cities, University of Washington, Seattle 5 
1948. 10pp. 

ORDINANCES LICENSING PUNCH Boarps IN WASH- 
INGTON Cities. Association of Washington 
Cities, University of Washington, Seattle 5. 
July, 1948. 9pp. 

RECENT TRENDS IN STATE Dest, 1941-1917. The 
Tax Foundation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, New York. 1948. 5pp. 

THe Pusiic OFFICIAL AND His Surety Bon. 
Surety Association of America, 60 John 
Street, New York City. 1948. 14pp. 


FIRE 


THE FIREMAN AND ELECTRICAL EquipMENT. De 
partment of Public Instruction, Lansing 
Michigan. Distributed by International As 
sociation of Fire Chiefs, 22 East 38th Street. 
New York, New York. 1948. 52pp. 

NATIONAL ELECTRICAL SAFETY Cope. National 
Bureau of Standards. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1948. 408pp. 
$1.25. 

OutsipE Firt PROTECTION PRACTICES IN MICH- 
IGAN Municipauities. Michigan Municipal 
League, 205 South State Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. July, 1948. 15pp. $1. 

REPRESENTATIVE ORDINANCES OF VOLUNTEER 
FrrE DEPARTMENTS IN WASHINGTON CITIES 
Association of Washington Cities, University 
of Washington, Seattle 5. 1948. 23pp. 
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THE PICK OF THE MONTH 


HEALTH 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE NATICNAL 
MENTAL HEALTH ProcramM. U. S. Public 
Health Service. Washington 25, D.C. Au- 
gust, 1948. 24pp. 

THe NATION’s HEALTH; A TEN YEAR PROGRAM; 
A REporRT TO THE PRESIDENT. By Oscar R. 
Ewing, Federal Security Administrator. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1948. 186pp. $1. 


PERSONNEL 


(I) Crry EMPLOYMENT IN 1947. 1948. 38pp 
(2) Pustic EMPLOYMENT IN ApRIL, 1948. 
2pp. Bureau of the Census, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Tue BLS Consumers’ Price INDEX AND ITs 
APPLICATION TO WAGE PrRoBLeEMs. By R. D. 
Kuntze and L. M. Wilde. Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research and Service, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 1948. 
70pp. $1.10. 

GUIDEBOOK FCR New Emp Loyess. U. S. Bureau 
of Reclamation, Washington, D.C. 48pp. 
MANUAL OF Civit SERVICE RULES AND REGULA 
tions. City Manager, Santa Monica, Cali- 

fornia. February 1, 1948. 28pp. 

OFFICE WorKERS; SALARIES, Hours OF Work, 
SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFITS. (Separate report 
for each city: Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Dai- 
las, Denver, Milwaukee, New York, San 
Francisco, and Seattle). United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C. 
1948. 40pp. 

LEAVE AND ATTENDANCE. Personnel Division, 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
D.C. 1948. 3lpp. 

Sick Pay In INpustry. Research Council for 
Economic Security, 111 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago 4. 1948. 10pp. 
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LATION. By W. Terre]l Blodgett. Bureau of 
Municipal Research, University of Texas, 
Austin. 1948. 23pp. 
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141 pp. 

A Po.ice TRAINING MANUAL ON THE APPRE- 
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1948 PARKs AND RECREATION SURVEY IN 68 Cit 
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1948. 76pp. 65 cents. 

NATIONAL Dtrectrory CF SAFETY Fitms. Na- 
tional Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
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SoctAL ADJUSTMENTS IN O_p AGE; A RESEARCH 
PLANNING Report. By Otto Pollak. Social 
Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17. 1948. 199pp. $1.75. 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EDITION 


“I don’t see how any city 
manager or other public 
official actively interested 
in administrative affairs 
can afford to be without 
this Year Book.” — JoHN 
Ames, City Manager, 
Ames, Iowa. 


“If the price were $25 I 
would still buy it. — P. M. 
BurbDETTE, City Manager, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 
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a reference volume in any 
field so comprehensive, so 
informative, so easy to 
use.” — National Munici- 
pal Review. 


“To me it is the World AI- 
manac of Municipal In- 
formation.” —C. A. Har- 
RELL, City Manager, Nov- 
folk. 
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